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DESK AND DEBIT; down to the traveller to keep it from swaying. 
o Miss Collingsby did not come on deck when 
THE CATASTROPHES OF A CLERK. | she had finished her dinner, but sat in the 
cabin, apparently reading a book she had 
found there; but I think her mind was not in- 
terested in the contents of the volume. 
CHAPTER XVII. “Come, Phil; will you go on shore with 
IN WHICH PHIL PUTS A CHECK ON THE OPER- sei: po sk nabaeatagmtamen Reg Pues thes; 
ATIONS OF Deh. BEM WATERFORD hauled the little tender alongside the yacht. 
. : : ‘ ‘I haven’t cleared away the dishes yet,” I 
R. WATERFORD had anchored the | replied. 
Marian within a couple of rods of the ‘“Never mind them now; there will be time 
shore, where there was a bank convenient for | enough for that when we return.” 
landing. He had simply lowered the jib, leav- ‘But everything in the kitchen is just as I 
ing the mainsail set, but with the boom hauled left it,” I added. 
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‘* We shall not be absent more than ten or 
fifteen minutes.” é 

**Can’t you go alone?” 

‘*No, but you can,” he replied, with a win- 
ning smile, which was doubtless intended to 
lure me into the trap he had set for me. ‘There 
are some beautiful swamp flowers a short dis- 
tance from the shore, and I wish to get a bou- 
quet for Miss Collingsby.” 

*Can’t one carry the bouquet alone?” I 
asked. 

“You are a stout fellow; possibly you 
could,” laughed he. ‘If you will go, I will 
tell you where to find the flowers.” 

‘*If you know, it would be better for you to 
go, and I will clear away the dinner things 
* while you are gone.” 

‘*We must pull the tender out of the water 
when we land, and I don’t think I can do it 
alone. I want to turn it over, and get the dirty 
water out of it, for it really is not fit for a lady 
to get into. Miss Collingsby says she is not 
afraid to stay alone for a few moments.” 

** Very well, if you will stay on board and 
put away the dishes, I will go on shore alone,” 
I replied, moved to give this answer by a 
whispered suggestion from Miss Marian. ; 

** All right; but can you turn the boat over 
alone?” 


‘Certainly I can; that boat don’t weigh 
more than seventy-five pounds.” 

Miss Collingsby immediately came on deck, 
and went to the side where the tender was 
lying. 

*“T think I will go with you, Mr. Phil,” said 


she. ‘I should like to see where the flowers 
grow.” 

“But that boat is not fit for a lady to get 
into in its present condition,” interposed. Mr. 
Waterford, annoyed by this new phase of our 
lady passenger’s will. 

“It will answer very well for me,” she re- 
plied. 

‘Indeed, I cannot permit you to get into 
that boat; but if you wish to land, we will 
take it ashore first, and empty out the dirty 
water.” y 

“QO, no! I won't give you all that trouble,” 
added she, retreating to the cabin again. 

**T will go down and put out my fire, and 
then I shall be ready,” I continued, following 
her below. 

‘Don’t leave me, Phil,” said Marian, ear- 
nestly, but in a low lone. 

“Tf you will trust the matter to me, I will 
manage it right,” I replied. : ‘‘ But I wish to 
let him have his own way for the present.” 

**But you see now that he wants to leave 
you on shore.” 
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‘¢T have no doubt of that; still I wish to go 
on shore with him. You may be assured that 
no accident shall happen to you,” I answered, 
as I rattled the stove to convince the skipper 
that I was busy at the work I had come below 
to do. ¢ 

“Tam terribly alarmed. All Mr. Waterford’s 
looks and actions convince me that he means 
mischief.” 

“‘T know he does; he has fully satisfied me 
on that point. But will you leave the whole 
matter to me?” 

**Yes; but do be very.cautious.” 

**T shall go on shore with him.” 

‘* Then he may leave you there.” 

‘*No; he cannot do that; I will watch him; 
and I can swim off to the boat before he can 
hoist the jib and get under way. Trust me, 
Miss Collingsby.” 

‘*T do trust you; but he may deceive you.” 

** He will if he can. I cannot afford to be 
left here, for I have business with Mr. Whip- 
pleton for your father’s sake, as well as my 
own.” 

“You seem to understand yourself very 
well; but Mr. Waterford is very sharp.” 

‘Perhaps I am; at any rate, he will not 
leave me on shore.” 

“* Are you ready, Phil?” shouted the skipper, 
at the companion-way; and I began to think 
he was a little suspicious of my movements. 

‘*A}l ready,” I replied, and hastened on 
deck. 

I pulled off my coat, and left it in the yacht, 
so that, in case I had to swim, I should be the 
less encumbered. 

‘Throw a bucket jnto the boat, so that you 
can wash out the tender,” said the skipper. 

“«] don’t know that I can haul the boat up 
that bank alone, after all,’’ I added, looking at 
the shore. 

“TI don’t think you can; my plan is the 
most sénsible one. We will both go.” 

He jumped into the boat, and I followed 
him. Taking one of the oars, he paddled the 
tender to the shore, and we landed. Mr. Wa- 
terford was evidently a thorough strategist, 
for he went through all the forms of doing 
what he had proposed. We hauled the boat 
out of the water, removed everything movable, 
and then turned her over. 

‘* Now, Phil, those swamp flowers grow 
about ten rods from. here, on the bank of a 
little brook. Follow that path, and you will 
come to the place,” said he, pointing into the 
swamp. ‘ While you are getting them, I will 
wash out the boat. But don’t be gone long, 
for I can’t put the boat into the wate: without 
your help.” ~*~ , 





I thought he could put it into the water 
without my help, and that he would? do it as 
soon as I was out of sight. I went into a 
clump of bushes near the spot whére he 
stood, intending to watch his movements, for 
I wished to be entirely satisfied that he med- 
itated treachery. I wished to be able to jus- 
tify myself for any step I might be compelled 
to take. 

I do not think Mr. Ben Waterford would 
have undertaken his present desperate scheme 
if he had not received some encouragement 
from Miss Collingsby. She confessed to me 
that she had listened to him once before, when 
he suggested an elopement; but she was now, 
asshe began to reap the fruits of complai- 
sance, convinced of her own imprudence. It 
was necessary for the bold schemer to get. rid 
of me; and he was prepared to part company 
with me in the most summary manner. If he 
could do so, it was possible that he might win 
or drive his fair passenger into compliance 
with his proposition. She would be rich at 
some time in the future; but more than this, 
she was beautiful and accomplished. Her 
father would not consent to her union with 
such a character as Waterford. He could only 
win her by such a bold movement as that upon 
which he had already entered. 

I had not been in the bushes three minutes 
before Mr. Ben Waterford suddenly changed 
his tactics. The boat seemed to be no longer 
unfit for the reception of a lady, and he shoved 
it down the bank into the water, as though 
he had suddenly been endowed with a new 
strength. Of course I expected him to do 
this; and before he could pick up the oars, I 
stepped out of my covert, and was prepared to 
leap into the boat with him, for, though the 
day was warm and pleasant, I had no fancy 
for swimming off to the Marian. 

“Where are the flowers?” demanded he, 
with some wrath, which he could not wholly 
conceal, and apparently taken all aback by 
my sudden reappearance. 

“T didn’t find them,” I replied, with a good- 
natured smile, for 1 was not a little pleased 
at the checkmate I had put upon my fellow- 
voyager. 

“Did you look?” 

“Not much.” 

“Why didn’t you? We don’t want to stay 
here all day,” said he, unable to hide his 

chagrin. 

“Tam ready to go when you are.” 

“Why didn’t you get the flowers?” growled 
he. e 


‘To’ tell the whole truth, I was afraid you 
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would: forget that I was on shore, and go on 
board without me,” I answered, laughing. 

““You blockhead! What do you mean by- 
that?” 

**I’m compelled to believe you have a bad 
memory; and I fear you forgot to invite the 
rest of the ladies included in your programme. 
You might forget me, in the same manner, 
and this wouldn’t be a good place to stay.” 

‘* You are growing impudent, Phil.” 

**No; only prudent.” 

**Come with me, you lunkhead, and I will 
show you where the flowers are,” said he, 
rushing towards the path, as though he meant 
to obtain the flowers or die in the attempt. 

“*If you know where they are, you can get 
them alone,” I added. 

“I do know where they are, You seem to 
think Iam playing a trick upon you; and I 
want to show you that I am not.” 

‘I don’t think you will be able to show mé 
that if I go; so I may as well stay here.” 

*«Come along!” 

““T don’t think you washed the boat out very 
nicely. You didn’t have time to do it, and 
you didn’t give me three minutes to find and 
pick the beautiful flowers.” 

‘“*What is the matter with you, Phil? You 
seem to have changed your face all of a sud- 
den. What ails you?” 

‘*Nothing at all; never was in better health 
in my life, thank you.” 

‘‘ Why didn’t you get the flowers, then, as 
you said you would?” 

** I didn’t say so; you said it. I should 
have got them, if I hadn’t been afraid you 
would forget I was on shore, and go on board 
without me.” 

‘¢ What put that into your silly head?” 

*““You did.” 

** No, I didn’t.” 

**T don’t like to contradict a gentleman; but 
I had not gone three rods before you shoved 
the boat into the water, without troubling 
yourself to wash it out.” : 

‘What were you watching me for?” de- 
manded he. 

*« Because I was afraid you would forget me, 
as I said.” 

‘* What do you mean? What makes you so 
suspicious?” 

“ Your conduct; nothing else.” 

‘What have I done?” 

*“‘You tried to get rid of me, and intended 
to leave me here in this inhospitable swamp, 
away from any human habitation, and with 
nothing in sight but the railroad and the 
lake.” . 


* 
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‘* What put such a notion as that.into your 
head, Phil?” 

“‘T have come to the conclusion that you 
think there is one too many for the present 
cruise in the Marian. I should not have 
come, if you had not been so kind as to invite 
me; and nowI don’t intend to be left in this 
swamp.” 

**Nobody thought of leaving you in the 
swamp.” 

‘*Then you are nobody— which it is not 
polite to say.” 

**Come, Phil, we have been good friends, 
and we won't quarrel now.” 

_ “I won't, if I can help it.” 

** Let us walk up to the place where the flow- 
ers grow,” said he, leading the way. 

I followed him; but I deemed it advisable 
to keep at a respectful distance from him. 
His only purpose was to get rid of me, and I 
did not believe that he would be very scrupu- 
lous about the means of doing so. I did not 
think he would attempt to murder me, or any- 
thing of that sort; but Miss Collingsby, and 
Miss Collingsby’s expectations, were the prize 
for which he was playing. I followed him 


about twenty rods from the boat, but without 
seeing anything which looked like flowers.: 
Indeed, I had landed here before ; and I should 
as soon have thought of looking for flowers in 


the desert of Sahara as in this region. 

Mr. Ben Waterford seated himself on a little 
hummock, and looked as though he had some- 
thing more to say. He did not seem to be in 
any hurry, though Miss Collingsby was alone 
on board of the yacht; and, as the Florina was 
also in the lagoon, I could afford to wait as 
long as he could; so I seated myself on an- 
other hummock near him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL PROTESTS WITH THE BOAT- 
HOOK, BUT IS PROTESTED. 


bd HIL, you are aware, I suppose, that I 
am. engaged to Miss Collingsby,” Mr. 

Ben Waterford began. 

**T must acknowledge my own ignorance. 
I was not aware of it,” I replied. 

**It is so.” 

**Was that what made her scream while I 
was getting dinner?” 

‘Scream! She didn’t scream!” 

** I’m not deaf.” 

** She only uttered an exclamation.” 

‘*You said she was singing; but I always 
suppose something is the matter when ladies 
utter exclamations in just that way.” 


. 
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‘You are saucy and impudent.” 

“* Very likely it is impudent for me to see 
and hear what I ought not to see and hear.” 

‘¢ But haven’t you any gumption?” 

‘Just now you accused me of having too 
much gumption. Somehow I don’t think this 
is half so pleasant a party on the lake as you 
represented that it would be.” 

* Will you hear me?” 

“Certainly I will; go on.” 

‘*T told you I was engaged to Miss Collings. 
by. One does not like to talk about these 
things, I know — but —” 

“Then the less said the better,” I interposed, 
laughing. 

“* You said you would hear me.” 

“T will; go on.” 

‘“*T want you to understand, in the first 
place, that I am engaged to Miss Collingsby,” 
he continued, with a pause, to note the effect 
upon me. 

‘“*You have said that three times; but I 
don’t believe I shall be able to understand it 
if you say it three times mote.” 

**Do you doubt my word?” 

**T only say that my understanding is defec- 
tive on that point.” 

“I think I ought to know.” 

*¢ So ought Miss Collingsby; but she don't. 
I'm afraid she is as stupid as I am.” 

‘*Do you mean to say that she has denied 
it?” 

‘* Not exactly. I don’t know that I ever had 
anything to do with parties that were en- 
gaged; but I don't believe the lady screams, 
or utters exclamations, if you please, and then 
rushes into the cabin to get out of the way of 
the gentleman to whom she is engaged. AsI 
said, I don’t understand these things; but I 
don't believe that’s the way they are done.” 

*¢'You are a blockhead, Phil.” 

‘*T know it. My head is so hard you can’t 
get any of that sort of nonsense into it.” 

‘*] see that you are disposed to quarrel with 
me.” 

**Not at all, Mr. Waterford,” I protested. 
“If you consider this cruise a failure, I am 
willing to go on board of the yacht and re- 
turn to Chicago.” : 

*¢Do you know who owns that yacht?” said 
he, sternly. 

*¢Of course I do. I wish J did, but I don’t.” 

**T judged from your talk that you thought 
she belonged to you.” 

“That happiness is not mine. I wish it 
was. But her gentlemanly. owner was kind 
enough to invite me to sail with him; andI 
don’t intend to deprive him of the pleasure of 
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my company until we return to Chicago. I 
think it would be mean to do so.” 

«J wish to remind you that I claim the right 
to choose my own company.” 

“To be sure; and you exercised it when 
you invited Miss Collingsby and myself to sail 
with you.” 

“But having changed my mind after your 
strange conduct, I may decline your company 
any longer.” 

“Jt would be very proper. to decline it after 
we return to the city.” 

“J may find it necessary to refuse to take 
you on board again.” 

“You would not leave me in this desolate 
place?” 

“Tf you don’t behave yourself, I may.” 

“If you do, I shall protest.” ? 

“Protest!” sneered he. 

“Perhaps I might even protest with the 
poat-hook,” I added; ‘‘ for such a step on your 
part would be an outrage.” 

“You are smart for a boy.” 

“JT did not exactly force myself into your 
boat, though I was very glad to go in her, 
for I expected by this time to meet Mr. Whip- 
pleton.” 

“T wanted to tell you what my purpose 
was,” Said he, making another effort to ap- 
proach the subject which he had tried to in- 
troduce before. 

“JT think I know what your purpose was.” 

“Do you, indeed?” 

“T do, indeed.” 

“Perhaps you would be willing to state it.” 

“To save you the tronble of doing so in 
your roundabout way, I will. You intended 
to run away with Miss Collingsby. You de- 
ceived her, lied to her, and thus induced her 
tocome on board of your yacht. You asked 
me only because she would not go alone with 
you.” 

“Did she tell you that?” demanded he, bit- 
ing his lip, and trying to subdue his rising 
wrath. 

“No matter what she told me; I am not 
blind. You told her you would join Mr. 
Whippleton’s party, and that the two Miss 
Lords were on board of his Boat. I saw her 
when she came in here, and he was alone.” 

“The ladies were in the cabin, I suppose.” 

“Mr. Whippleton is alone: he does not 
wish for any’ company to-day.” 

“What do you mean by that?” he asked, 
evidently suspecting that I was wiser than I 
ought to be. 

“Miss Collingsby is alone on board of the 
Marian. I am afraid she will be uneasy if you 
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remain here any longer. If you are engaged 
to her, she must be very anxious about you.” 

**Don’t be ugly and disagreeable, Phil.’ 
You are a good fellow. No one knows it bet- 
ter thanI do. Now let us fix this thing up.” 

‘¢T’m too thick to understand you.” 

“You are a good fellow, and I know you 
will help me out of this scrape,” he continued, - 
suddenly looking cheerful and pleasant, as 
though the whole difficulty had been solved. 

“If you will do the right thing, I will help 
you out of it.” 

**T knew you would. You understand the 
matter. I do love Miss Collingsby, and she 
will tell you herself that she is not indifferent 
to me. She consented some time ago to elope 
with me, in my boat. We can run over to 
Lansing, St. Joseph, or some other town on 
the east side of the lake, be married, and re- 
turn a happy couple. Since we are both 
agreed on this step, you are not hard-hearted 
enough to step between us. Her mother ‘iis 
willing, but her father, you know, is a stiff 
and unreasonable man. It will be all right 
with him when we return.” 

‘“‘Has Miss Collingsby consented to this 
step?” I asked. 

‘« She consented to it once before, and if the 
way is open she will not object. Of course 
girls are coy about these things.” 

“*T have been told they are,” I replied, in- 
differently. 

‘* Now you will help me out, Phil — won’t 
you?” z 

**T will,” I added, rising from my seat. 

‘That's a good fellow; ard you shall never 
want fora friend. By the way, a smart book- 
keeper, like yourself, ought to have double the 
salary you are receiving now; and I will see 
that you have a better place as soon as we 
return. Whippleton says you are worth a 
thousand dollars a year.” 

** Thank you.” 

“And I will make it my whole business to 
see that you have such a situation. Now I 
think of it, our bank wants a book-keeper, and 
will pay twelve hundred a year. I can almost 
promise you the place.” 

“You are very kind, and I am much obliged 
to you.” 

“I will make it all right within three days 
after we come back. We can run over to St. 
Joseph, as the wind is now, before night. Then 
the knot can be tied, and we shall be back 
to-morrow night, or the next day; or, if you 
don’t wish to be absent from your business so 
long, all you have to do is to wait here'till 
Whippleton comes down in the Florina, and 
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go on board of her. He will take you right 
back to Chicago before dark. What do you 
think of my plan?” he asked, nervously. 

‘*The plan is good enough, but it won't 
work.” 

** What’s the reason it won’t?” 

** Well, I object, for one reason.” 

‘‘ You object! Permit me to say, it is none 
of your business.” 

Isn't it? Well, I thought it was, after 
your elaborate argument to convince me. 
Miss Collingsby objects also.” 

**No, she does not. Don’t I tell you that 
she consented to elope with me?” 

‘¢T know you do; but I don’t believe it — to 
be as frank as the occasion requires.” 

**Do you doubt my word?” 

‘*We won’t, quarrel about anybody’s word. 
If Miss Collingsby will tell me herself that 
she consents to your plan, I will stay on shore 
here, or go to St. Joseph with you, just as you 
desire.” 

** Of course she is not going to talk with 
you-about such a matter. Girls are timid. 
You said you would help me out of this 
scrape, Phil.” 

** And so I will, with the greatest Pe ae 

‘*What do you mean, then, by saying that 
you object?” 

*“*T want to help you out of the scrape, and 
not into it. That’s whatI mean. Let us re- 
turn to Chicago, and that will get you out of 
the scrape.” 

**Do you thik I am to be made a fool of by 
a boy like you?” said he, rising and stepping 
towards me. 

*T hope not; I assure you I have no such 
wicked intention.” 

‘* You have said enough, Phil.” 

‘* That's just my opinion; and I would like 
to amend it by adding that you also have 
said enough.” 

‘* Whether you help me or not, I want you 
to understand that I intend 9 carry out my 
plan.” 

‘‘Not if I can help it. I want to be under- 
stood, too.” 

‘*The Marian belongs to me, and I can dis- 
pense with your company.” 

**Send Miss Collingsby on shore, and you 
may do so. I claim to be her protector, and I 
intend to stand by her to the end.” 

‘*Protector! You blockhead!” sneered he. 
‘* Pray, who made you her protector?” 

** She did, for one; and I happen to be a 
- relative of hers, which is an additional reason 


why I should not permit any one to mislead 
her.” 
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‘* How long have you been a relative?” 

“* Ever since I was born, of course.” 

‘* Of course you are lying.” 

‘“*T am not recognized as a relative; but no 
matter for that. I feel just as much interest 
in her as though she was my own sister.” 

“TI am going on board of the boat now,” 
said Mr. Waterford, gathering himself up. 

«So am I.” 

“No, you are not—on board of my boat. 
There comes the Florina,” he added, » pointing 
to Mr. Whippleton’s yacht, which was coming 
down the lagoon before the wind. ‘You had 
better hail her.” 

**] shall not. My present business is to 
take care of Miss Collingsby. When she is 
safe, I have business with Mr. Whippleton.” 

“*T tell yéu once for all, that you shall not 
put your foot on board the Marian again.” 

Mr. Waterford walked towards the place 
where we had landed, and I followed him 
closely enough to prevent him from stealing a 
march upon me. As the matter now stood, 
he would attempt to prevent me from getting 
into the boat. I intended to insist, and a 
battle seemed to be imminent. The Florina 
stood over towards the opposite side of the 
creek, apparently for the purpose of giving 
the Marian a wider berth. I could see that 
Mr. Whippleton was alone in the standing- 
room, and I was confident that, if he had any 
ladies on board, they would not stay in the 
cabin. 

Mr. Ben Waterford stepped into the tender, 
after he had pushed it down the bank so that 
it would float. I picked up the boat-hook, 
which lay on the ground, because I thought it 
was not a proper place to leave it. With this 
implement in my hand, I stepped lightly into 
the boat. 

**T told you not to go on board of my boat,” 
said Mr. Waterford, angrily. 

“TI know you did., I am sorry to intrude, 
but I fhust. If you will land Miss Collingsby, 
I will relieve you of my company.” 

“T will not land Miss Collingsby. Now 
get out of this boat!” he added, taking up one 
of the oars. 

“You must eCuse me.” 

“ll excuse you,” cried he, rushing upon 
me with the oar. 

I defended myself with the boat-hook, and 
being the cooler of the two, I did so with tol- 
erable success. He struck and thrust furiously 
with his weapon, till he was out of breath; 
and I was also, besides having had two or 
three hard raps on the head and arms with his 
weapon. A desperate lunge knocked me over 





backwards, and I fell over the bow of the boat 
upon the beach. I felt that I was defeated, 
and that I had promised Miss Collingsby more 
than I had thus far been able to perform. 
With this advantage over me, Mr. Waterford 
pushed me back with the oar, and then en- 
deavored to shove off the tender. 

My catastrophe seemed to have defeated all 
my good intentions; and as I went over, I 
heard Miss Coliingsby utter a shrill scream. 
as though she were the sufferer, instead of my- 
self, as, indeed, she was likely to be. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


PRISSY’S THANKSGIVING. 


‘ BY Ss. M. W. 


“ HEW-EW-EW! Whoo-o00-whoot!” 

said the north-east wind, as it rattled 
the windows, and howled in the one chimney 
of the little brown cottage, where Mrs. North, 
her granddaughter Prissy and a gray cat 
lived together. It was a doleful, cloudy No- 
vember day; the house stood very near the 
seashore, and nothing could be seen from the 
small front windows but a great stretch of 
yellow sand, and then the restless, tumultu- 
ous Atlantic. The prospect from the back of 
the house was rather more pleasant. Not far 
away were thick pine woods, where trailing 
arbutus grew in the tarly spring, and where 
violets, linnza, sweet clethra. and many an- 
other fragrant plant, flung up a perpetual in- 
cense to heaven, through the long, drowsy, 
summer days. Prissy often wished that the 
house faced the woods; but to-day she was 
standing at the front window with a rather 
discontented face. 

“To-morrow will be Thanksgiving, grand- 
ma; and what shall we have for our dinner?” 
said the little girl. 

“T am sorry, Prissy, dear,” said Mrs. North, 
“but I am really afraid that we shall have 
nothing better than boiled clams. They aren’t 
bad, you know!” 

“T know it, grandma,” said Prissy, with a 
sigh; “‘but we had clams for dinner yester- 
day, and three times last week, and the heap 
of shells is growing very big indeed. If we 
only had some salt pork and potatoes, you 
could make clam chowder — couldn’t you?” 

‘“We haven’t got them,” said Mrs. North, 
who was hard at work binding shoes; ‘so 
we will try not to think about them. I did 
mean, dear, that you should have a good din- 
ner to-morrow; but the agent hasn’t come to 
take the shoes, and pay me for binding them, 
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so that I have no money to buy anything with. 
How many pairs of slippers have you bound 
to-day?” 

“Only four, and I meant to do six,” said 
Prissy; ‘‘ now I’ve got to go out and dig clams 
in this horrid cold wind, I suppose. Grand- 
ma, don’t you remember that young lady, who 
came last year, and gave ever so many things 
to those poor people on the school-house road? 
I don’t know her name; but I wish she would 
come here!” ‘ 

“It must have been Miss Helen Ray,” said 
Mrs. North, quietly. ‘‘We won’t wish for 
any gifts if we can get along without them, 
dearie.” 

“Till try not to wish,” said Prissy; ‘ but, 
O, dear! I'd dig clams, and bind shoes, and 
do all kinds of things, if I could only go to 
school this winter. Just think—I’m twelve 
years old, and hardly know anything. How 
shall I ever learn enough to be a teacher, 
grandma?” 

“TI am very sorry that you can’t go to school, 
Prissy,” said her grandmother; ‘‘ you couldn’t 
walk two miles to the village in winter with- 
out rubber boots, and we cannot buy them, . 
my child.” 

‘* I wish they grew on bushes!” said Prissy. 
“T really don’t see what I’ve got to give thanks 
for to-morrow.” 

*Hal-loa!” cried a voice from the open 
door. ‘Is Prissy complaining? Just let the 
world roll round three times, and then wake 
me up, if you please, grandma North! I guess 
Prissy will come right side up by that time, 
and, meanwhile, I'll take a nap;” and the 
speaker, a boy of thirteen, dropped into a 
chair, and appeared to be very fast asleep. 

**No, you won't, Robin!” said Prissy, 
springing towards him; ‘‘I wasn’t complain- 
ing, you know; only I didn’t just like to h 
nothing but boiled clams for dinner on Thanks- 
giving day. I’m real glad you came down 
this afternoon, for you can help me dig ’em. 
Isn’t your father better? And what have you 
got in that great basket? Come, wake up, 
sir!” cried the little girl, pulling and shaking 
her visitor to bring him to life. 

“Tts a pleasure to obey your commands, 
Miss North,” said Robert Gray, opening his 
merry blue eyes. ‘‘As for my father, he is 
better, I’m happy to say. As for the big 
basket, it contains a small piece of ginger- 
bread for you. As for dinner to-morrow, what 
do you guess we are going to have — eh?” 

“TI can’t tell exactly,” said Prissy, doubt- 
fully; ‘* chickens, I suppose, because you keep 
them. You know we can’t have any here, be- 
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cause we have no hen-house; and if we had 
one, the people would steal all the hens out of 
it. But you will have chickens for your dinner 
to-morrow — won’t you, Rob?” 

**Not achick!” said Robert, gravely. ‘‘ Now, 
Prissy, I'll tell you all about it. You know it 
is two months since father fell off that shed 
he was building. and broke his leg; of course 
he had to give up all the work he had engaged 
todo. I wanted to geta place in a store, but 
he wouldn’t let me leave school, and we have 
had to be awfully economical. We have sold 
our chickens to Mr. Ray, who lives in the 
great stone house by the river, and for our 
dinner we propose to have — can’t you guess? 
—just a good dish full of smoking-hot stewed 
clams. I’ve come all the way down here to 
dig them,” concluded Rob, with a gay laugh. 
‘*Wrap up well, and come along, Prissy, for 
I'll dig yours, too, and you can pick up. The 
tide’s just right.” 

It was almost impossible to be sad where 
Robert Gray was, for the bright-faced. boy 
seemed to carry about with him an atmos- 
phere of perpetual sunshine. He had dancing 
blue eyes, light brown hair, that curled in 
tight rings all over his head, and the gayest, 
happiest, most infectious laugh that any one 
was ever blessed with. Prissy had been his 
schoolmate, and the two were great allies. 
This was not the first time they had gone after 
clams together. 

‘*Hope you’ve got a warm shawl, Prissy,” 
said Roh; ‘‘ the wind almost blew my hair out 
straight, and it takes a pretty powerful gale to 
do that.” 

**T should think so,” said Prissy, laughing. 
**T’m all ready, Robin — good by, grandma!” 
And the two ran off to the long stretch of sand 
left bare by the retreating tide, where the 
clams might be found. Robin dug industri- 
ously, and Prissy picked up, until the baskets 
were nearly full; then they stopped a moment 
to rest.and take breath. r 

** Arenitt you tired of clams, Rob?” said 
Prissy. 

‘*Of.course I am; but where’s the use of 
that?” said Robert. ‘After your dinner is 
eaten, I don’t see that it makes much ‘differ- 
ence whether you’ve had clams or turkey — do 
you?” 

‘* No, not afterwards,” said Prissy, slowly; 
** but there’s a difference at dinner time, 
Robbie.” 

“You've got me there, ma’am!” said her 
companion. ‘ But, Prissy, you will be able 
to come to school this winter — won’t you?” 

“*I can’t do it for the want of boots,” said the 
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little girl. ‘* Do you really mean to go to col- 
lege, Rob?” 

‘** Ido,” said Robert, decisively, « My little 
brother, Will, only ten years old, is a born 
carpenter, just like father; but he can’t say 
the multiplication table to save his life. Now, 
Zcan’t drive a nail straight; but I do love to 
study, and to college I will go, Prissy, some 
day or other.” 

“IT guess you will,” said Prissy. ‘* Who has 
taken that farm, where Mr. Davis, the milk. 
man, used to live; do you know?” 

‘‘ Somebody by the name of King, I be- 
lieve,” said Rob, beginning to dig. ‘Come, 
ma’am, if we don’t hurry, there won’t be much 
dinner for either of us to-morrow.” 

The baskets were speedily filled, and the 
diggers turned towards the brown cottage. 

“You must come in and get warm, Robin,” 
said Prissy. “ Eugh! this wind is freezing 
cold.” 

They ran into the neat little kitchen, where 
Mrs. North was sitting at work, and were - 
making themselves very merry beside the fire, 
when Prissy caught sight of an odd-looking 
carriage on the road. 

** Look at this, Robbie!” she cried. ‘I never 
saw anything so funny; it’s just like a covered 
wagon, only the sides are made of carpet: it 
must be warm, I should think. Do you know 
whom it belongs to?” 

‘* Why, it’s Farmer Greenwood's ark,” said 
Robert; ‘‘and I declare. it is stopping here. 
Since you expect visitors, Miss North, the 
present company will make himself scarce— 
good by, grandma;” and Rob and his basket 
of clams disappeared through the back door. 

‘*Open the door, Prissy; I see a lady get- 
ting out of the wagon,” said Mrs. North, lay- 
ing aside her work. 

Prissy opened the front door, and there, on 
the broad stone step, stood a young lady with 
her arms full of packages, while a -man was 
bringing a basket from the wagon. 

“‘ Are you little Prissy North? and is your 
grandmother at home?” said the visitor, who 
had the sweetest voice in the world, as Prissy 
thought. 

“Ves, ’m,” said the little girl, who was still 
holding the hoe, with which the clams were 
dug. 

‘‘Then will you let Miss Helen Ray come 
in?” said the lady, stepping into the little 
room. ‘Iam afraid I am taking a great lib- 
erty, Mrs. North; but at Thanksgiving time 
I. always take liberties. So I brought down 
two or three trifles, which may, perhaps, be 
useful to you and Prissy.” 
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“My dear young lady,” said Mrs. North, 
«J don’t know how to thank —” 

«0, I’m glad you don’t know how!” said 
Miss Ray, merrily. ‘‘I am just pleasing my- 
self, Mrs. North. I borrowed Mr. Green- 
wood’s funny little wagon to-day, that I might 
drive down here to see you and some other 
people. Come here, Prissy, and tell me what 
you have been doing with that great hoe.” 

“[’ve been digging clams,” said Prissy, 
shyly; ‘at least, Robbie Gray dug them, and 
I picked up.” 

“J know Robbie,” said the young lady; 
“he’s a nice boy. Now what are you going 
todo with your clams? Shall you sell them?” 

«“O, no, ma’am,” said Prissy; ‘they are 
for our dinner to-morrow, and Rob dug some 
for himself, too.” 

“Nothing but clams for a Thanksgiving 
dinner!” said Miss Ray, with a quiet little 
smile. ‘‘Do you think you could dig some 
for me next week, Prissy? I like them very 
much, and I will send for them; but I forgot 
one thing — you will be going to school then.” 

“TI can’t go to school this Winter,” said 
Prissy, soberly. ‘‘I should like to dig clams 
for you, very much, Miss Ray.” ; 

By this time the man had unpacked his 
basket; the little table was well covered with 


packages, large and small, and Miss Ray rose 


togo. Mrs. North tried to speak, but words 
would not come at her bidding; however, her 
visitor understood her as well as if she had 
spoken. 

“T know —I know, Mrs. North! ” she said, 
shaking the old lady’s hand. ‘“ Prissy must 
open the bundles, for it’s Aer Thanksgiving. 
A little bird did whisper to me that she would 
like a story-book; so here is one for her, and 
when she has read it, I will lend her another; ” 
and Miss. Ray took from her pocket one of the 
ever delightful ‘ Franconia Stories.’ This is 
‘ Rodolphus,’ and there are half a dozen more,” 
she said, giving Prissy the dear little red vol- 
ume. ° 

‘Now, good by. Mrs. North; and don’t for- 
get my clams next week, Prissy!” and with a 
smile and a bright look the visitor was gone. 

‘Grandma, did you ever see anybody so 


anecstasy. ‘‘ She has such beautiful eyes and 
hair, and such a gentle voice, I —” 

“IT agree with you,” said somebody behind 
her; and when Prissy turned round, there 
stood Rob with a very roguish expression on 
his face. 

“*O, Robin, I do believe you knew all about 
it— now, didn’t you?” cried Prissy. 
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** Not ail about it,” said Robert; ‘‘but Miss 
Ray came last night to bring father some jelly, 
and she had a long talk with mother. I didn’t 
listen, of course; but I heard something that 
sounded like North; so, you see, I had my 
suspicions.” 

**You must help me to open the bundles,” 
said Prissy, throwing off her hood and shawl. 
® Aren’t we having a good time, Robin?” 

“Yes, real!” said the boy, as gleefully as 
if all the presents had belonged to him. 

‘*Here’s a parcel of green tea, grandma,” 
said Prissy; ‘‘and Rob is opening a great 
bundle of sugar—ever so many pounds, I 
know; and this is coffee, for I can tell by the 
smell. I amie glad, dear grandma! You 
won’t have to drink barley coffee without 
sugar for a great while.” 

The happy children went on with their mer- 
ry investigation; it, had been a long time 
since Mrs. North’s little round table had held 
such abundance. Rice, salt pork, butter, a 
bag of flour, flannel, and even warm woollen 
stockings for Prissy were there. The things 
were all inexpensive in themselves — they 
were a mere trifle to the wealthy Mr. Ray; 
but who can tell their value to the widow and 
her little granddaughter? 

‘“*Now there are only three parcels left,” 
said Prissy. ‘I'll open this soft one first. 
Why, grandma, it's a chicken} Now I know 
why Miss Ray laughed when she saw the 
clams.” 

‘“That’s one of my chickens,” said Rob, 
holding it up; ‘‘that’s Topknot, and she 
weighed four pounds. Here’s.a nice little 
woollen shawl for you, grandma North, in this 
next bundle. Why, Prissy, what is the mat- 
ter?” he said, in surprise, for the little girl 
had buried her head in Mrs. North’s lap, and 
was crying most heartily. 

**O, I tore a bit of the paper off that last ° 
bundle, and it’s —it ¢s a pair of rubber boots, 
and they are marked Pris-sy North!” she 
sobbed out, laughing and crying at the same 
time. ‘‘How could Miss Ray know I wanted 
‘em! and you’ve got a little shawl, too, grand- 
ma. O, dear! I feel as if I should go crazy; 


' only Robin hasn’t got anything.” 
lovely?” said Prissy, clapping her hands in | 


** Robin feels as if he had a good deal,” said 
that young gentleman, gayly. ‘‘ Dry up your 
eyes, Prissy, for here comes some one; never 
mind, I’ll open the door; ” and presently Rob 
ushered into the room a tall, weather-beaten 
man, with a kindly face, who carried a round 
bundle in his hand. 

‘*T guess this is Mis’ North,” he said, pleas- 
antly; ‘‘ you don’t know me, of course; but 
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my name’s King, and I've bought the old 
Davis farm just above here; so I’m a neighbor. 
I used to live with Mr. Ray, and tend to 
his place, and I heerd about you from Miss 
Helen.” 

‘* She has just been here,” said Mrs. North; 
*‘ and you see what she left behind her.” 

** Ay, ay!” said Mr. King, looking at the 
table; ‘‘ if I had seen them bundles in Egypt, 
I’d have known who brought ’em. I tell you, 
she comes as nigh bein’ an angel as poor hu- 
man natur can; and I've knowed her since 
she was the height of my knee. My wife sets 
such store by her as you never saw; and as 
for me and the children, we just about wor- 
ship her; why, one of my little girls i is named 
for her!” 

‘*T wonder how she found outjust what we 
wanted most,” said Prissy. 

‘Well, I can’t tell you,” said Mr. King, 
‘only it’s her way; she don’t make blunders, 
like the rest of us. But, there! I'm forgetting 
myerrand. Mis’ North, I’ve got two little girls 
who must be carried to school every day, and 
this little woman of yours can go along with 
us better than not; it will do Kate and Nelly 
good to have a playmate. Now, here’s a pie 
for you; I stole it off the table, and my wife 
called after me so loud, I thoughtI was going 
to get a scolding. But she only wanted to 
give me a pumpkin pie to go along with it, for 
she says that a mince pie is of no account 
alone. So them’s the pies,” concluded the 
loquacious visitor, putting down his bundle. 

**You are very kind, Mr. King,” said Mrs. 
North. ‘‘ Prissy was longing to go to school, 
and I can’t thank you sufficiently.” 

**O, sho, now; sho!” said the kind-hearted 
farmer; ‘‘don’t talk about kindness, for to- 
morrow is Thanksgiving, and Christmas is 
only a month from that. If them two days 
don’t open folks’s hearts, I donno what 
will. Young man, be you Robert Gray?” 
he added, suddenly turning towards that in- 
dividual. 

‘*The same — at your service, sir!” said 
Rob, laughing. 

**T hate to take you out of such good com- 
pany,” said Mr. King; ‘‘ but I rayther guess 
your mother would like to have you at home 
to pick the turkey, just about now.” 

** Turkey! what ere: said Robert, in 
great amazement. 

** Only the surkey I left at Mr. Gray’s house 
two hours ago,” said the farmer. ‘It’s a 
good ten pound, and if I hain’t lost my judg- 
ment, you never see a better one. I've 
dropped several round the village by Mr. Ray’s 
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orders; but I kind o’ guess Miss Helen made 
out the list. Good arternoon!” 

Mr. King stalked out of the door, and shut 
it; but in a moment it was opened again. 

“It’s lucky I thought on’t, Mis’ North,” said 
he. ‘Just as I came out, my little girls puta 
bag o’ nuts into my pocket for Prissy, and 
told me to ask her to come up and play Fri- 
day arternoon. Here’s the nuts; and mind 
you come, sis. I’ll drive you home in the even- 
in’, and bring along a few potatoes and gar- 
den-sass. Take a tin pail on your arm, and 
your grandma shall have some milk. She can 
have it every day, if you’ll come for it; I’ve 
got jots o’ cows! Now I am gone;” and this 
time he really was. 

Prissy sat down on the nearest chair, and 
seemed to be unable to speak a word; Mrs. 
North was wiping her glasses constantly, and 
Rob was afflicted with a very severe cough. 

At last, Prissy found her voice. ‘Every- 
thing has come, grandma,” she said; ‘we've 
got quantities of things, and two good friends; 
I can go to school this winter, and Robin has 
got a turkey! I never was so happy in all my 
life.” 

‘<T’m all struck of a heap!” remarked Rob- 
ert, as he picked up his cap. ‘‘ But, O, won't 
mother, and father, and the boys enjoy that 
turkey — hey? I'll make the feathers fly; and 
to do it, I must fly myself. Here goes — good 
by — hoo-ray!” and Rob vanished. 

‘*T don’t deserve it, grandma,” said Prissy. 
“T grumbled all the morning, and didn’t want 
to be contented; but r.ow, I’m afraid to-mor- 
row won't be long enough to be thankful in.” 

“T think you are thankful now, dear!” said 
Mrs. North, as she kissed the little girl. ‘As 
for to-morrow, let us distinguish it from all 
other days, and always call it 


Prissy’s Thanksgiving.” 


A YAWN. 


BY GERTRUDE. 


HAVE just laid aside ‘‘ Oliver Optic,” and 

from among all the wise and pleasant things 
I have read there, one sentence stands promi- 
nent from the rest in my mind — ‘‘ Never yawn 
in anybody’s face.” I don’t see very clearly, 
then, how we are ever to indulge in this little 
play of the jaws; for surely, if done at all, it 
must be done in somebody's face; and we are 
taught to respect ourselves as well as others; 
but in spite of that, the advice is sound, 
and yawning is forbidden in all polite society. 
What is yawning? We know by experience 
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—don’t we, boys ; and we claim to be ladies and 

ntlemen, too; but Webster is more definite 
than we know how to be, and he says it is ‘‘an 
involuntary opening .of the mouth from dull- 
ness or drowsiness.” I look in vain to be told 
how the mouth should be skut, in order to 
complete the process ; but though he is silent 
onthat point, we infer that it must be done, or 
it could never be opened again. Far be it from 
me to attempt to revise or improve the words 
of the great man; but I would add weariness 
to his causes, for I do not think we are always 
stupid or sleepy when we indulge in the con- 
demned habit: sometimes we are cold or tired, 
andcan hardly help it; and when we can’t, 
we must silently commit it to the privacy of 
our handkerchiefs. 

I remember thet ‘‘ years and years ago,” a 
young gentleman was very much in the habit 
of coming into our sitting-room of anevening, 
and leaning back contentedly in an easy chair: 
he would talk lazily and uninterruptedly of 
the ‘man in the moon,” or some such inter- 
esting topic, while I was thinking — O, dear, 
there is that geometry lesson to learn yet to- 
night. 

One evening, when he had given me an 
hour’s discourse on ‘‘the nicest hair oil,” I 
thought I’d give him a hint that I did not 
find him very entertaining; so I gave a delib- 
erate, long-drawn, comfortable yawn, and 
ina few minutes repeated it, with less effort; 
but my breach of the rule of politeness was 
speedily punished, for to my surprise and 
vexation, the gentleman rose, and stretching 
himself, gave one equal in ofenness to at least 
two and ahalf of mine, and reseated himself, 
remarking, ‘‘’Pon honor, Miss Gerty, I thought 
I.should have to go home to yawn; but now I 
can show you howI make my mustache curl 
so nicely.” Don’t try it, girls! 

I can tell you two things, which perhaps you 
never noticed. You can sometimes open and 
shutevery mouth in a room, even though their 
owners be ‘‘ pinks of propriety,” by simply 
going through the motion, with the lid of the 
tea-pot a few times, in a slow, careless way; 
it is more catching than the measles. Now, 
when you have betrayed the circle into show- 
ing the inside of their throats and mouths, 
keep your Own mouth shut, and eyes open 
(you know your eyes shut naturally when you 
gape), and see if you think the act is de- 
coming, even to the fairest face. My experi- 
ence has been as long as yours, and I never 
saw a face, which was over four years. old, that 
looked as pretty inside as outside; the dear 
little babies can monopolize the habit with 
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great impunity, for the opening of their little 
mouths is like peeping into a rosebud, and we 
wish they would do it again. Now let us all, 
watch, and see if we can see a real pretty, in- 
teresting, grown-up yawn. 


TALES OF ANOIENT DAYS. 


VI.—TANTALUS AND NIOBE, OR CRU- 
ELTY AND PRIDE. 


* BY CARL CARSON, 


 Rarwap erate was the son of Jupiter, and 
the father of Pelops and Niobe. He 
ruled, as king, over Lydia; and being of im- 
mortal descent, he was honored in several 
ways by the divinities who dwelt around 
Olympus, the fabled home of the gods. 

They admitted him to their feasts, to eat of 
their ambrosia and drink of their nectar; but 
he stole some of the divine food, and gave it 
to men. 

One day, when the gods had descended to 
earth, on an excursion, they repaired to the 
dwelling of Tantalus, to be his guests. 

In order to prove the divinity and power of 
his immortal visitors, he served up, at dinner, 
the limbs of his own son, Pelops, whom he 
had cruelly murdered. This was an act of 
unheard-of barbarity, unbecoming a father 
and a man. The gods were not deceived; 
they well knew whose flesh it was that lay be- 
fore them. They were struck with horror, 
and refused to partake of the feast. 

Ceres, however, who had recently lost her 
daughter, Proserpina, and was afflicted with 
great grief, rendered almost indifferent and 
inattentive to all that was going on around 
her, &te one of the shoulders. 

Jupiter, feeling for the young prince, imme- 
diately restored him to life; and instead of the 
shoulder, which Ceres had eaten, he substi- 
tuted another, made of ivory, which by its very 
touch, possessed the quality of healing all 
manner of diseases. 

As a punishment for his cruelty, Jupiter 
condemned Tantalus to the infernal regions. 
Ulysses, himself one of the most renowned of 
the heroes of ancient days, when relating to 
the Pheacians what he had beheld in the 
lower world, describes Tantalus as standing up 
to his chin in water, which constantly eludes 
his lip as often as he attempts to quench the 
thirst that torments him. “th 

Over his head grew all kinds of fruit, and 
whenever he held out his hand to grasp them, 
the wind scattered them,to the clouds. 

According. to another account, — probably 
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the most correct, — Tantalus was placed in the 
air between heaven and earth, and a vast rock 
was suspended over him by golden chains, al- 
ways threatening to descend and crush him. 

This constant fear was a source of the great- 
est anxiety; it deprived him of all joy, and 
rendered him a ‘‘ wanderer from happiness.” 
Even in the earliest time, cruelty met with its 
just punishment. 

Niobe was the daughter of Tantalus, and 
the wife of Amphion, by whom she had seven 
sons and seven daughters. 

This numerous offspring inflated her vanity, 
so that she even dared to insult Latona, the 
mother of Apollo and Diana, by refusing to 
offer at the altars raised in her honor, declar- 
ing that she herself had a better right to di- 
vine worship and sacrifices than one who was 
the mother of only two children. 

The goddess mother was enraged by this 
insolence, and called upon her children to 
avenge the insult. 

Apollo and Diana heard the prayer of their 
mother, and yielded. 

All the sons of Niobe fell by the arrows of 
Apollo, while the daughters in like manner 
met their death at the hands of Diana. 

This terrible punishment, inflicted upon the 
vanity of the mother, was too much to bear. 
Niobe, in her grief, fled to Mount Sipylus, 
where she was changed into a rock. 

**On Mount Sipylus was a rock, which from 
a distance resembled a woman in deep melan- 
choly, though near at hand it had not the 
most remote resemblance to one.” 

This beautiful legend of Niobe and her 
children has afforded a subject for art, which 
has been finely treated by one of the greatest 
masters of sculpture. It is an admirable piece 
of work, said to be the production of Scopas, 
or Praxiteles, and may still be seen in the gal- 
lery of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

The same subject has often been treated of 
by the poets. It affords to us a fine example 
of the end of vanity, and recalls that passage 
of Scripture, ‘* Pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 


—_——__-»—__— 


—— TopHaM REAUCLERK, one of Dr. John- 
son’s friends, was an absent-minded person. 
One day he had a party coming to dinner; and 
just before their arrival, he went up stairs to 
change his dress. He forgot all about them, 
thought it was bed-time, pulled off his clothes, 
and got intobed. Aservant, who presently en- 
tered the room to telb him that his guests were 
‘ waiting for him, found him fast asleep. ./ 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








OHOOSING A PROFESSION. 
BY ADDIE HAYs. 


Characters. 


Jones, WARREN, WHITE, Murray, Lane, 
CHARLIE, Six of the Graduating Class of 
B. High School. 


Scene. — The School-Room. 


Fones. School time is almost up, Warren; 
where shall you anchor when you cut adrift 
here? 

Warren. O, father has secured me a clerk- 
ship in Swift, Rush, & Co.’s warehouse. 

Sones. Ha! to measure off love-ribbon— 
is it? ‘Well, everybody to his taste; mine 
wouldn’t be the rag-trade, though. 

Warren. 1 shouldn’t object to the love- 
ribbon, particularly if it had to be cut a good 
many times; but I’m afraid there’ll be noth- 
ing of the kind there, for, you know, they are 
commission merchants, and take goods direct- 
ly from the manufactory; so everything there 
is sold by the piece, or bale. But what shall 
you do yourself? 

Sones. 1? O, I’m going to sea — 

White. (Interrupting him.) To see! Whom? 
Boys, Jones says he is going to see — 

Sones. Yes, to sea; to sail on the briny 
deep; to visit foreign countries, and bring 
home ship-loads of curiosities; to see the 
mermaids and the great sea-serpent, and per- 
haps, after all, explore my ancestor Davy’s 
locker. 

White. (Shivering.) Ugh! and be covered 
with barnacles! It strikes me that is a cold 
prospect to look forward to. I go in fora 
little more life and jollity. 

Murray. Come, White, give us your ideas. 

White. Well, firstly, as the parson says, 
I’m going to Harvard; there I expect lots of 
fun, with just study enough to occupy my 
spare moments. I shall probably be there 
four years —if I don’t get my disimission 
sooner! then, secondly, you know, when I 
am twenty-one, I come into possession of 
property left me by my grandfather; that I 
intend to reduce a few thousands in real stir- 
ring enjoyment on a continental tour. Time 
enough to think of settling dawn and become 
a sober citizen, an old fogy, or a paterfamil- 
ias when I get into the thirties; then, lastly 
— Fate will decide— But here’s Lang, as 
demure as a donkey — no offence, old fellow. 
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Come, sir, please give us your future hopes. 
A lawyer, I'll bet! 

Lang. Guessed right for once, White; a 
lawyer I'll be, if I live; keen enough to make 
you believe black is white, unquestionably! 
0, it will be grand to argue on the side I 
know to be wrong, until I convince the public 
it isright! Then, lawyer’s fees are not to be 
laughed at. You intend to spend money, I to 
make it; that’s just the difference between us. 
So, when you inherit your property, any law- 
yer’s business you wish attended to, you will 
favor me by calling upon R. C, Lang, Esq., 
No. so-and-so, such a street— ahem! Charlie, 
what’s your taste? 

Charlie. I can tell you one thing: my taste 
and father’s intentions mix about as well as 
oil and water before the alkali is added. I 
suppose I'm to go into father’s store, and 
megsure out lamp-oil and molasses; he has 
always told me that was to be my place when 
school days were over; so ¢hat is settled. I 
have always wanted to study engineering. 
I'd rather be a civil-engineer than anything 
else you could mention. 

Warren. Won't there be sugar-plums and 
oranges there too? And don’t the mammas 
often send their daughters for quarter of a 
pound of peppermints and half a dozen or- 
anges, when there is a promising young man 
ready to weigh and count them out? Ah, 
Charlie, my-boy, you’re in luck! Fate will 
come to you before you know it. 

Charlie. Fate! in what shape, pray? 

Warren. O, rosy lips and pearly teeth, 
with the brightest eyes and the most bewitch- 
ing little feet in the world! — 

Charlie. (Sighing.) Well, perhaps it will; 
but when it does come, I hope I shall meet it 
without a fear, and have strength to bear it. _ 

Warren. Meet i# without a fear! J? is a 
lady, sir; a fresh, rosy-cheeked damsel, with 
“no nonsense” about her. But you and I 

seem to be the only counter-jumpers. O, hold 
me! l’ve got an idea, in the shape of a 
conundrum. 

All. Let’s have it! Order! Hear! 

Warren. If a son should complain to his 
father of the size of his coat, what business 
would the father advise him to follow to in- 
sure a fit? 

Fones. Tailor, I should say. 

Lang. Under-taker. 

White. Pshaw! I never could guess any- 
thing yet; tell me, and then I'll know; but 
my imagination is not vivid enough to twist 
meanings out of nothing. 

Murray. Come, Warren, out with it. What 





business would a father advise his son to adopt 
to secure a fit to his coat? 

Warren. Yes, that’s the question. Why, . 
grow, sir (grocer), of course. 

All. Ha, ha! That’s pretty good; but that 
was only meant for Charlie; no wonder we 
didn’t guess it. 

Warren. Here’s Murray; he hasn't ex- 
plained his intentions yet. 

Murray. (Quietly.) I shall be a doctor. 

White. Glorious! To ride about the coun- 
try in a little gig, drawn by a fast horse, 
curing the sick, and receiving the blessing of 
anxious mammas, the whispered thanks of 
lovely daughters, and last, but not least, the 
liberal fees of generous papas. You've hit it, 
Murray! Can't say I should like being dis- 
turbed cold nights, though. I should cer- 
tainly ask if they couldn’t wait until morning. 

Murray. (Interrupting.) Don’t, White; I 
can’t bear to hear you ridicule a doctor’s 
duties. You know my father and grandfather 
were both physicians; and I mean to keep up 
the family name and reputation, and do some 
good before I die. < 

Warren. That’s good, Murray; I’m glad 
to hear a sober word spoken by some one. If 
we give no more serious thought to our future 
than we have expressed this morning, I’m 
thinking the world won’t be much better for 
our being in it. 

Charlie. And I too. After all, I guess a 
fellow can do some good behind a counter as 
well as a pulpit, if he is only honest, gener- 
ous, and true. (Bell rings.) But here it is, 
school time. Boys, I propose that five years 
from to-day we all meet together, and relate 
the experience of the intermediate time. 

All. Agreed, agreed! [Zxeunt. 


WHO WILL WIN? 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


i. “Who will Win,” the first volume of the 
‘* Beckoning Series,” just published by Lee 
& Shepard, our readers will find the story of 
Albert Carey, whose picture adorns this num- 
ber of the Magazine. His frank and noble 
face only indicates his character; and in the 
story, the author, Paul Cobden, shows that on 
the great race-course of life many fall by the 
way defeated, while others reach the goal, 
filling the air with the victor’s song. All must 
run the race, and, as on no other race-course, 
all. who will may win. And so the question 
is asked, Who will Win? The bogk tells how 


it may be done. 

















697. (LX) (SE too=C on DS) (5th month 
== May) KE one (M in U) (tea) — Sixty sec- 
onds make one minute. 6098. 1. Frigate. 2. 
Langrel. 3. Orange. 4. Wag. 5. Epha. 6. 
Robin. 7. Sallet — Frowers, ELEGANT. 
699. (C) (A) (la) (bar) — Calabar. oo. 
Hope, Oral, Pail, Ella. yor. Roma, Oxen, 
Mess, Ans. 702. Ogee, Gory, Erie, Eyes. 
703- List, Iter, Sere, Tree. 704. Ship, Hose, 
Isle, Peer. 705. (B) (E) (purses) (X = ten) 
(T in Y) (60 minutes = hour) P (lay) (a 
swell, A's, in ewer) (W o’er K) — Be persist- 
ent in your play as well as in your work. 
706. (M) (add) R (499 = ID) — Madrid. 
7o7- (3) R (4 R’s =IV R’s) — Three Rivers. 
708. (VI’s) (two) (L) A— Vistula. 7o9. I 
(L) (L in O) I's — Illinois. 710. (Tea) (rye) 
(pole) (eye) — Tripoli. 711. Cub-a. 712. 
State-n. 713. Whit-e. 714. Fund-y. 715. 
Rig-a. 716. Do-n. 717. Alton-a. 718. 
Malt-a. 719. Core-a. 720. Bat-h. 721. (M) 
(on T an A) — Montana. 


722. 


MaGatie 





Square Worps. 


723. A repeating sound; a kind of earth; 
head garments; shell-fish abbreviated. 


724. The four cardinal points (their ini- 
tials); a repeating sound; the first word of a 
popular softg; to flirt. 
Humpty Dumpty. 
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ENIGMA. 


725- The §, 8, 4, 2, 6, 9 is a friendly little 
bird. The 7, 4, 6,.7 is a small water-bird 
The 1,6, 1, 6, 2 is a little bird something like 
the lark. The 2, 3, 4, 6,9 is a bird of song 
The whole is a bird, prized for food, that is 
found in mountainous regions, and has a 
summer and winter plumage of its own. 


SPHinx, 
726. GroGrapnicaL Regus. 


DovusBLe AcrostTIc. 


My initials can do my finals : — 

727. 1. The shade. 2. A river of Brazil, 
3- An alarm-bell. 4. A vault. 5. An opin- 
ion. 6. A scct of philosophers. 7. A cabin, 

Capt. Jor. 


REBUS. 


CHARADE. 


729. My first is a preposition; my second a 
stride; my whole is a part of the body. 
SPECS, 


730. GEOGRAPHICAL ReEBus. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Eprror 
. or OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 

Money LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 

0, Humpty! O, Dumpty! O, Humpty 
Dumpty! You have much to answer for! 
If the printer waxes wrathy because ‘‘ copy” 
is delayed, the sin lies at your door; for it 
took us so long to laugh over your comical 
picture, that we took no note of time; and 
here we go off again in another laugh, Ha, 
ha! Please don’t be so funny; the poet 
Holmes long ago gave up being as funny as 
he could, and so must you. That geographi- 


cal is accepted, for the picture above it put us 
in such humor, that for a day afterwards we 
would have accepted anything at sight. 


Salt Point forgot to put his head work into 
his letter; write again. — When a subscriber 
wishes the address of his Magazine changed, 
he must always send us his present address, 
so that the name can be found on the mail- 
ing-books; otherwise his request cannot be 
attended to, for there are many subscribers 
of the same name, and it is also impossible to 
search through our list of many thousand 
names. Please bear this in mind. — We shall 
be glad to insert Wilbur C. Brewn’s head 
work; it is ingenious, and will'puzzle our 
young friends. 

Mynheer writes so good a note, and sends 
such good head work, that we regret that we 
have not had an opportunity to make the ac- 
quaintance before. Accepted? Certainly! — 
Our Newburg friend is right in his solution 
of the metrical B. O. W. C. rebus; wasn’t it 
a good one? — Back numbers of the Magazine 
can always be furnished. — We are happy in 
Undine’s approval, and hope to continue to 
merit it. — We surely will not discourage Un- 
cle Charlie in his writing; let him keep on 
trying; but let him not be discouraged if his 
first attempts should fail. It is hardly prob- 
able that we could find what he desires. 

Capt. Joe’s No. 10 is A. — Tether changes his 
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name to Loquax, and this leads us to say that 
we must issue some restrictions on the fre- 
quent changing of names; it creates confu- 
sion and inconvenience. First choose a name 
that is expressive and free from all objections, 
and in good taste, and then stick to it! — We 
showed a remarkably pretty rebus to a friend 
looking over our editorial shoulder, who 
remarked, *‘ Nix is a brix!” To be sure, a 
bad ‘‘spell” was on him, but he spoke the 
truth. ‘ Nix’s rebus is unusually good, and is 
accepted. : 

We have just opened two letters from widely- 
separated correspondents, containing the same 
“original” rebus; and what is still more 
singular, it has been sent us as “‘ original” a 
dozen times! Is it not remarkable that so 
many persons thought of the same thing? 
Of course, it is not to be supposed that they. 
borrowed !— Nemo’s geographical is A.—The 
paper J. C. Keenan speaks of has not been re- 
ceived. — Harry Sherwood wants the address 
of editors of amateur papers, writers, &c., to 
aid him in his proposed new paper; his ad- 
dress is 326 East Capitol Street, Washington, 
D. C. — The rebus by Rustichs will “ go like 
clock-work.” 

Pontiac will please be assured that we never 
think it a trouble to aid our friends, but, on 
the contrary, it is always a pleasure when 
in our power. — Robert Roe is A. — We are 
happy to make the acquaintance of Wee Willie 
Winkle, through our friend Humpty Dumpty; 
we bow, we shake hands, we ask you in, and 
will you please take a chair and make your- 
self at home?— We learn through one of our 
boys of a, “* North-western Stamp Associa- 
tion,” Box 713, Winona, Minn. — Johnnie 
Grub, keep a knocking at the door, and you 
will get in; do not give up, but persevere. — 
Specs is A., and so Eric. 

WisH CorRRESPONDENTS. — B. L. Frank- 
lin, 427 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— Uncle Charlie, Barrestown, Pa. — Frank 
P. Pray, Santa Cruz, Cal. (telegraphing). — 
Academician, Newburg, N. Y., Box 788 (ama- 
teur papers). — A. P. Bowman, Keokuk, Io. 
—jJ.M. T., Box 935, Bath, Me. (literature). 
— Seignior, Box 197, Brookfield (stamps). — 
Bockhacker, Box 114, Woburn, Mass. — Fides, 
Box 88, Woburn, Mass. — George H. Wilton, 
Box 795, Haverhill, Mass. — Fred Rose, 621 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.— Fred Board- 
man, Salina, N. Y. — Post M. Aster, Box 300, 
Oneonta, N. Y. — Minerva, Box 196, Cincin- 
nati, O.— W. E. Montooth & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. (Indian curiosities). — George Newton, 
423 Gold Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XXIV. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The passage 

by steamer from Stockholm to St. Peters- 
burg spoils nearly four days, but jin pleasant 
weather it must be a delightful trip. It has 
been very warm on this side of the Atlantic, 
and we were sighing for cool weather. Un- 
fortunately, we sighed a little too hard — over- 
did it, and the cool weather came with a ven- 
geance. 

We left Stockholm at two in the morning, 
in the steamer Aura — we went to bed on 
board of her the night before. We were not 
stupid enoiigh to “turn out” at this unsea- 
sonable hour, for we had explored the water- 
courses below the city before. When we did 
get up — we n’t say at what hour — the 
steamer was leaving the group of islands on 
the eastern shore of Sweden, and going out 
into the open Baltic. But in about three 
hours she entered another archipelago, — the 
Aland Islands, — and for the next three days 
the voyage was through seas of islands. Some 
of them were bare rocks; others were covered 
with pines and firs; some were very pretty, 
and others very forbidding in their aspect. 
Seldom did we see a house, or anything that 
indicated civilization. 

At six in the afternoon we arrived at Abo, 
which is quite a town. We went into the old 
church, where we saw the withered bodies of 
great men who had died three hundred 
years before. Their coffins are falling to 
pieces, but the corpses are still perfect in 
form —and about the color of guano. The 
next evening we arrived at Helsingfors, re- 
maining over night in each place. The last 
is quite a fine city, and has a beautiful Greek 
church. The next night was passed at Wy- 
borg, a miserable place; and at noon, on the 
fourth day, we reached St. Petersburg. We 
had a fine view of Cronstadt and its fortifica- 
tions. From the bay we saw the glittering 
domes of the city. St. Isak’s Church has a 
gilded dome, which makes it a ‘shining 
mark” from the water. Several other roofs 
are also gilded; others are blue or green, with 
silver stars upon them. 

We went to the Hotel de Russie — more 





generally called Hotel Klée. It is a good 
house, but the most expensive in Europe 
which we have visited. Gold is about twen. 
ty-five per cent. premium in Russia; and there 
is no silver in circulation except the ten, fif- 
teen, and twenty copeck pieces, which are part 
nickel. The currency, therefore, is all Paper; 
and consequently prices must be high. 

We ‘* did” the city in due form; visited the 
churches, the Hermitage, Peterhoff, ten miles 
distant, and went into several palaces; but 
the Winter Palace was ‘closed for repairs,” 
We looked upon the tombs of the emperors, 
and* saw all the relics of Peter the Great. 
The churches, especially the Cathedral of 
‘“‘Our Lady of Kazan,” and St. Isak’s, are 
magnificent buildings. They are gorgeous, 
within and without; but we can note only a 
few particulars concerning them. As you 
enter, one whole side of the interior, where 
the altar is located, is covered with pic- 
tures of the saints, from the apostles and 
evangelists of the New Testament down to 
the canonized emperors of modern time. The 
Russian Church gives a literal interpretation 
to the commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not make 
any graven image,” &c., and no part of the 
human form of their saints is sculptured. The 
face and the hands are painted upon canvas, 
or other material; but the clothing, vestments, 
and head-dress are made of gold, either solid, 
plated, or gilt. In the wealthy churches they 
are studded with diamonds, pearls, and other 
precious gems. The whole side of the inte- 
rior, therefore, except the faces and hands, — 
which seem as though they were cut out of the 
metal, — is of shining gold, always very bright. 
A raised platform extends across the side of 
the church, under this array of saints and 
holy persons, on which the priest stands when 
he performs the service, though we noticed 
one of inferior order reading at a stand in 
front of the platform. In the middlé:of the 
partition is a lofty arch, closed with two 
golden-barred gates, behind which is a cur- 
tain. In a recess in the rear of the arch is the 
altar. At a certain point in the service the 
gates are slowly thrown open, and near the 
end, closed. No one but the priest and the em- 
peror is permitted to pass in front of the altar. 
The service consists of reading, the priest in- 
toning particular parts; but it appears to be 
frequently interrupted by brief strains chanted 
by the choir of male voices. Boys sing the so-' 
prano, while the heaviest bass voices that can 
be obtained are pressed into the service of the 
church. The depth and volume of these bass 
tones are really astonishing. OLtver OPTIC. 
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